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GLADIOLUS— WHITE IVORY. 


Originated by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. Color, snow white with beautiful red blotches on lower 
petals and still more intensely ruffled than Ivory. It is also taller than Ivory, otherwise somewhat 
similar. The photograph gives a good idea of the ruffling, but being of a shortened spike, it hardly 
does justice to the subject. 
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How to Enrich the Soil. 


WO things are essential for the suc- 
cessful tillage of the soil and the 
feeding of the crops grown therein. 

The first is to see that the soil is ren- 
dered as perfect a rooting medium as 
possible. By this is meant making the 
texture porous, getting rid of stagnant 
moisture, and keeping it well supplied 
with humus. Soil in clods or lumps is in 
an unsuitable condition for good culture. 

Manures judiciously appiiec, in con- 
junction with decayed vegetab'e matter 
and gritty substances, help to achieve this 
desirable object. Thus, in the case of 
heavy soils horse manure, vegetable re- 
fuse, and grit help to break up the plastic 
clay, create openings in the solid mass 
through which surface water can readily 
pass into the subsoil, the sunshine and 
rains gain easy access to the interior to 
sweeten and purify, and at the same time 
chemically certain latent foods 
existing in the soil into a soluble form for 
the sustenance of thecrops. Cow manures 
benefit the lighter soils, bind the particles 
closer together, and maintain a cool con- 
dition in hot weather. Moreover, all sup- 
ply humus, vegetable mould which, owing 
to its dark color, absorbs the sun and 
warms the soil, and also provides a home 
for the essentia! bacteria organisms which 
are increasingly working at transforming 
certain substances in the soil into valu- 
able plant food. The office of manures, 
then, is to primarily maintain the texture 
in good condition, provide a healthy pab- 
ulum for the roots, and yield a little food 
for the crops. 

The reader must, therefore, clearly un- 
derstand that he cannot continue to grow 
good crops without the addition of animal 
manure or vegetable substances of some 
kind. We emphasize this point because 
some amateurs imagine that they can dis- 
pense with manure and rely upon artificial 
fertilizers alone. If manures are difficult 
to get, collect all the leaves, weeds, lawn 
mowings, and refuse, put this into a heap 
till winter, then dig them in. 

Fertilizers or piant foods, as theirname 
correctly implies, supply food for crops 
only; they do not assist in any way to 
improve or maintain the texture of the 
soil in a proper condition. They are 
either absorbed by the plants or crops, or 
dissolved, and pass away into the drain- 
age. This fact should be carefully noted. 
Be it known that three main elements 
are essential foods for crops. These are 


nitrogen, phosphates and potash. Some 
crops require a little magnesia, but well- 
tilled soils, as a rule, have sufficient of 
this element to meet all requirements. 
Clay soils, too, contain potash in a latent 
state, but if lime be added occasionally 
the former will be liberated in sufficient 
quantity to supply the needs of crops. 
Light soils are deficient in potash, and so 
it must be supplied in the form of wood 
ashes, sirice kainit and sulphate of potash 
are practically unobtainable. 

Some cultivators believe in the theory 
of supplying each plant with a special 
formula, but there is no real necessity to 
do this unless certain crops, like sweet 
peas or roses, are made a specialty. The 
various compound fertilizers advertised 
are far more efficacious and far more handy 
to use on allotments and in average gar- 
dens than home-made mixtures. The 
different elements have been prepared and 
blended in accurate and due proportion by 
means of special machinery, and hence 
are capable of being utilized more promptly 
and effectively by the roots than rough and 
ready mixtures prepared by the grower. 
The science and skill of the chemist, based 
on the accurate knowledge of the propor- 
tions of food required by crops, has enabled 
him to exactly determine the ideal com- 
bination of food that will yield the best 
results. So, then, the reader will be well 
advised to take advantage of scientific 
knowledge, and use any of the prepared 
fertilizers advertised. 

A word of caution to novitiates. Re- 
member that fertilizers are plant foods 
for immediate use, and hence these, to be 
used to the greatest advantage, must not 
be applied to the soil in autumn or winter, 
like animal manures, but during the grow- 
ing seasons, when roots are in active 
growth, and can at once commence their 
absorption through the medium of the 
fine hair-like root fibres. To apply other- 
wise means loss of the food, as it would 
be dissolved by the moisture and filtered 
away into the sub-soil. A little fertilizer 
sprinkled along the drills before sowing 
the seeds is always a helpful encourage- 
ment to successful germination and robust 
growth of tthe resultant seedlings. Another 
point, aveid applying fertilizers in excess 
of the quantities stated in the accompany- 
ing directions for use. 

In a general way apply fertilizers to 
vegetable crops when thinned, and again 
« month later. Crops like celery, mar- 
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rows, leeks, lettuce, etc., are benefited by 
frequent applications. Hardy flowers are 
also benefited by applications once a 
week until the plants are in flower. Roses, 
too, may be treated similarly. Green- 
house plants may be given doses fre- 
quently, once the plants are well rooted, 
discontinuing the supply when in flower. 
If given when plants are in flower, their 
flowering costal 1 is often shortened. To- 
matoes feed frequently after the first 
bunch of fruit has formed.—Gardening 
(English). 


The Modern Gladiolus. 


The Gladiolus is the most beautiful, 
adaptable and useful flower in the whole 
range of modern fioriculture, writes H. 
H. Groff in The Cenadian Florist. It is 
the most beautiful because it embraces 
every known color in unexcelled purity 
and intensity, and also tens of thousands 
of combinations of these in every pos- 
sible shade, variation and modification, 
not only of the primary colors, but in 
many thousands of examples peculiar to 
itself. 

It is adaptable for the reason that it 
will thrive under a greater variation in 
condition in soil, climate and location, 
than any other flower of such desirable 
qualities. Local conditions can be over- 
come by methods that are today the basic 
principles of modern and scientific agri- 
culture. In other words, be sufficiently 
interested in the success of your effort to 
conform to its simple demands, and the 
prize is yours. It will be valued more 
highly by you because you have achieved, 
which, after all, is the highest and best 
incentive in human endeavor. 

The spikes of bloom when properly 
prepared for a tew days in water, give 
an effect and a result in decorative 
beauty that is impossible to fitly portray 
in this brief recital, of that which has 
earned itself the title of the people’s 
flower. 

The period of bloom as a cut flower is 
largely under the control of the user. 
Its use in this respect can be extended 
infinitely beyond that of any other flower, 
while in table decoration for effect and 
usefulness it has no equal. 

The Gladiolus is not exacting in its de- 
mands upon the soil. I have grown it on 
one block of land yearly for over fifteen 
years, the only fertilizer used being well- 
rotted stable manure and hardwood ashes 
applied before ploughing in the autumn. 
No fertilizers are needed on strong new 
soils as a rule. 

Profuse watering at intervals is desir- 
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able where local peculiarities of soil and 
limited rainfall prevail during the season 
of active plant growth and blooming. 
A brief period of ripening hardens the 
plant tissues and assures flowers and 
spikes of increased durability and quality. 
Excessively succulent growth is not ben- 
eficial to piant, flower or corm. 

For best results, plant dn full exposure 
to the sun, in iocations having free cir- 
culation of air, avoid crowding by other 
plants or overshadowing by trees, build- 
ings or hedges. Plant from two to four 
inches deep according to the size of the 
corms—matured corms never less than 
four inches—two to four inches apart in 
double rows, which may be made as close 
as twelve inches in beds or borders. 

Cut the spike when the first flower 
opens and place in water without over- 
crowding. Remove the terminal brds 
soon, as this checks stalk development 
and throws the strength into the larger 
and earlier maturing flowers. The end 
of the stalk should be shortened and the 
water removed daily with frequent cleans- 
ing of the vases. In shortening the stalk, 
cut diagonally to insure free absorption 
of water by the spike without the con- 
tamination and obstruction, caused by 
sediment, if cut at a right angle. 

The fact that blooming the spikes in the 
shade of room or piazza modifies the field 
colors, from bright shades and tints to 
delicate flushes and shadings, also reduc- 
ing the latter types to the faintest tinge 
of color or white, is well known to ex- 
perienced growers. 

To ensure this desirable result, place 
the vases of the highly colored types in 
the early morning sun for an hour or two 
daily, preferably after renovation and re- 
newal of the water. This practice will 
also enable the retention and normal pre- 
sentation of the original delicate tints and 
shadings referred to, if so desired. 

As it takes about three days after cut- 
ting to bring the spikes into strong bloom- 
ing condition, this should be allowed for 
in advance of the date of intended use. 
The spikes can be shipped a thousand 
miles by standing them on end in suitable 
baskets or boxes. On arrival, cut off the 
end of the stalk, and remove the terminal 
buds before placing in water. They will 
then revive quickly and with proper care 
give pleasure for a week or more. 


The Wayside Gardens have an Iris list 
that is a work of art. The front cover 
page is one of the finest cuts that we 
have seen used for printing. Send for this 
catalogue if interested. The Wayside 
Gardens, Box G, Mentor, Ohio. 
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In My Husband’s Garden. 


We are admonished to give even “ the 
devil his due,” so why not husbands? 

When the man of the house riseth in 
the dewy morn and- goes forth to slay and 
slaughter, to dig and hoe, while his better 
half sleepeth, credit should be given and 
it should be his garden, not “ ours.” 

I for one freely confess a dislike of per- 
sonal contact with soil, and bugs and 
woolly worms that crawl, but I do love to 
cull the choice blossoms—as is my privi- 
lege—to plan new ways of arranging and 
adorning the home. 


balance us and in the garden, no matter 
how small, you find heartease and quiet 
joy and in the endless study of Gladioli 
one gets so absorbed as to almost forget 
meal time. 

Before the war one variety in Holland 
sold for $8,000, putting Gladioli on a par 
with Orchids, with this difference, that 
even the poorest, humblest of us can 
have Gladioli when we cannot aspire to 
the Orchid. We mortals are not the only 
ones to enjoy the garden. In the sunny 
daytime the bumble bee seems to think 
the Gladioli his especial treasure and how 
he buzzes and fusses if you disturb his 





Gladiolus Garden of Harmon W. Marsh 


Of all the flowers that bloom for our 
pleasure, give me Gladioli. First to greet 
us this year was Halley in her party frock 
of salmon pink. Next came Baron Hulot 
in his robes of royal purple velvet, the 
dye of which took twenty years of work 
to perfect. Then, beautiful beyond words 
to express, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, our own 
Indiana product, Princeps, Glory, America, 
Peace, Red Wing and Mrs. Francis King 
with her glorious coloring, and the many, 
many others. 

In our little amateur garden of 2,000 
bulbs, we have thirty named varieties and 
as I walk among them I do not agree 
with a recent writer that “while God 
made the world He has gone away and 
left us.” It is not true, for, worldweary 
people, you will find Him, if you will only 
look into the heart of the flowers. 

In this age when the peace of the entire 
world is at stake and life seems one vast 
slaughter house, we need something to 


majesty. Then in the hush of twilight if 
you will waik softly, I can show you two 
tiny humming birds that come for their 
evening feast of sweets. There is even 
an old black cat whose sense of the es- 
thetic is such that he loves to roll down 
the rows of blossoms and even though he 
bends some of the stalks, he, with his 
good luck, is welcome. 

Then, too, the joy of giving—the sprays 
for the sick room, the adorning of the 
bride and the choicest blossoms of all 
that we pick in memory of the loved ones 
now invisible.—RosE BLAIR MARSH in Jn- 
dianapolis Sunday Star. 





In the Editor's garden this year first 
class blooms of the Gladiolus were cut as 
late as the last of September and some 
fair bloom, which were chilled, during 
early October. Up in this northern country 
this does not occur many years. 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











COAXING THE AMATEUR TO EXHIBIT HIS 
FLOWERS. 


Yes, we have attended some of the fairs 
and, of course, the floral exhibits claimed 
first attention. Years ago the floral de- 
partment was supposed to be of interest 
mostly to “the wimmen,” but an occas- 
sional man who really loved flowers might 
be caught admiring them and sometimes 
casting sheepish glances at the fancy 
work. Now the men walk boldly in, tell 
you what a bright spot mother’s dooryard 
used to be and that they always loved 
flowers, when they did not at all until they 
learned they were of commercial value. 

They give more than a passing glance at 
the fancy work for wife tats and crochets, 
and some try to make quilts copying the 
patterns of their great grandmothers, but 
none other than an expert can do the 
design quilting so beautifully as that seen 
on the genuine old-time quilts. But to 
return to the flowers. Madame in town 
depends on the florist to give her living 
room the floral touch that every home 
requires. The busy country woman can- 
not do this so she grows her own. It is 
she who slips out to the garden after 
supper and works among her pets as the 
day cools. If friendscall they know where 
to find her, and her modest statement, “I 
was only fussing with flowers a little,” 
means that she was coaxing them into 
new beauty. Quite oftensuch “loved-up” 
flowers grown by either man or woman, 
are so carefully watched, each peculiarity 
of form or color noted and improved, 
seed or bulb, whichever it may be, selected 
from the best each season that ere long 
the grower has a strain that is quite su- 
perior but does not know its value because 
he has not exhibited or compared them 
with others. It is just a part of home 
and would not think of taking them to 
the fair or a flower shew, so only friends 
with similar interests are privileged to 
see them. There can be no doubt but 
that if the hidden beauties were brought 
out, the floral department would be 
changed to a flower show well worth 
visiting. How can such amateurs be in- 
duced to bring out their flowers? It 
might be by special invitation to bring 
flowers not only to exhibit in competition 
for a ie premium, but to see 
them, perhaps their very own, arranged 
by a skilled florist, who, using those fur- 
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nished him would give demonstrations in 
various arrangements. The florist might 
be employed by the Fair Association, or 
Floral Societies. If he’s a live one he 
surely would be a member of the S. A. F. 
and the labor and time spent might be a 
part of his bit toward Universal advertis- 
ing. It surely would be good advertising 
for himself. 

If it pays the “ barker” on the “ pike” 
to scream himself hoarse to attract at- 
tention to his “ greatest wonder on earth,” 
then floral demonstration by an artistic 
decorator would create an educational 
interest that would be far reaching. 

While it is true that the hybridist has 
worked wonders in the improvement of 
flowers especially the Gladiolus, the masses 
know very little about arrangement. Great 
velvety pansies stuck closely together in 
sand in the cover of an old time cheese 
box are not beautiful, neither are “table 

wets” built dome shape a foot or 
more in height made up of hollyhocks, 
garden pinks, hardy phiox, tea roses, etc., 
ali jammed together in a colonial bouquet. 
I am sure our grandmothers would blush 
for shame to have such monstrosities on 
their tables. The dinner table is of in- 
terest to every human being and even 
the most practical cannot help but notice 
the difference between the absence of 
table flowers and at least a simple decor- 
ation. As new uses are learned so are 
new demands and new interest created 
all of which help to induce the amateur 
to bring his flowers before the public. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


French Fruit Fund. 


Horticulturists the world over are ad- 
vised that a fund is being accumulated to 
help the orchardists and horticulturists of 
France to renew their plantings devas- 
tated by the war. As is well known from 
newspaper reports, there has been a vast 
amount of damage done to the horticul- 
tural industry of France in the terri- 
tory eccupied by the Teuton armies. A 
part of this is doubtless necessary war 
damage from the fact of occupation by 
an armed force and war operations, but 
if reports are relizbie it seems evident 
that a systematic devastation has been 
practiced which will need a vast fund for 
its rebuilding. 

Those who wish to contribute to this 
fund may correspond with the secretary 
of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
Museum Building, Bronx Park, N.Y., or 
with the secretary of the National Horti- 
cultural Society of France, Paris, France. 
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Irises in the Southwest. 


The Iris or flag, fleur de lis of the 
———_, is among the oldest of our culti- 
ted flowers, writes J. J. Thornber in 
California Garden. He says: “Its name, 
signifying ‘rainbow,’ was given to it by 
the Greeks. The Iris is related botanic- 
ally to orchids on one side and to the 
amaryllis and lilies on the other. It is a 
favorite flower with the Japanese. 

“Trises constitute one of our largest 
groups of hardy perennial flowers; there 
are in cultivation now more than 100 
species, with varieties almost too numer- 
ous to mention. When once established 
an Iris bed should not be disturbed any 
more than is necessary, since ordinarily 
the plants do not blossom well the first 
year after being set. 

“Because of their general hardiness, 
and especially the drought resistant quali- 
ties of a large number of them, particu- 
larly the German Irises, they are admirably 
adapted for planting in Southwestern 
gardens. There are few flowers that are 
as uniformly successful in Arizona, with 
its wide range of growing conditions, as 
the Iris. They can endure some alkali, 
strong light, thrive in heavy or light soils, 
grow with much or little irrigation and 
endure prolonged drought and heat. With 
their surface growing rhizomes they can 
even tolerate poor drainage. To be mod- 
erately successful, they require only the 
most ordinary culture. On account of 
the ease and success with which they 
grow, they should find a place in every 
garden. It is interesting to know that a 
number of rare Irises from Palestine and 
Syria which are grown with difficulty in 
the Eastern states, blossom and come to 
perfection in the mild climates of Ari- 
zona and California. 

“The writer knows of plants that have 
grown for several years on dry Arizona 
mesas with only the scant rainfall and the 
occasional flood water that collected in 
the basins surrounding them. In the 
heavy red clay soil in the cemetery of 
one of our larger Arizona mining towns, 
Irises are much planted and succeed be- 
yond expectation. When established there, 
they grow and blossom year after year 
with little care, and they have come to 
be known to the children as ‘Easter 
lilies.’ I know of no other flower that 
would thrive so well under the same try- 
ing conditions. 

“Trises are used to advantage in many 
kinds of planting, including massing, set- 
ting along borders of walks and drives, 
and also for naturalizing in back yards, 
in woods and along brooks. With their 
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showy flowers and strict habit of growth, 
they are excellent for formal bedding and 
they lend themselves well to artistic 
effects. In addition to Irises heretofore 
mentioned should be noted the several 
dwarf Irises which are splendid for low 
borders, and the Spanish and English 
Irises, the two latter bulbous species 
indigenous to Spain.” 


Digging and Storing Dahlias. 

I endeavor in this location (Washing- 
ton, D.C.) to lift my Dahlia tubers be- 
fore a killing frost. I think it is better 
to cut the stalks off as close to the ground 
as possible. The tubers are left exposed 
to the air over night to dry, preferably in 
an open shed, and then stored in sand in 
a cool cellar. Last winter I used sifted 
coal ashes and had good results except 
that the roots became rather too dry. 
Next winter I expect to use sand and 
have it very slightly moist. 

W. A. ORTON. 
Note by the Editor — 

Whatever small success the editor has 
made as a Giadolus grower he has never 
been able to duplicate even in a small 
measure as a Dahlia grower, and the 
storage of tubers over winter has doubt- 
less been the sticking point. However, 
there are others in the same boat. Prof. 
Orton’s suggescion above leads to the 
thought that clean sand such as is used 
for cement work would be better than 
garden soil. A good way to moisten sand 
is to make a deoression in the top of the 
pile and pour water into it, just enough 
to make the sand moist and not soggy 
wet. The storing of Dahlias through the 
winter if properly attended to is neces- 
sarily somewhat of a task and the space 
required considerable as compared with 
storing Gladiolus corms. Each grower 
must necessarily experiment for himself 
and some claim to have good results in 
storing in boxes or barrels without sand 
or other protective material. The kind 
of a cellar or storage available doubtless 
has much to do with how the tubers 
should be stored. 


A subscriber asks the question as to 
whether a spike of Gladioli kept covered 
with cheesecloth is fertile from its own 
pollen. That is, will the pollen from the 
stamens carefully placed on the pistils 
cause it to bear seed? If anyone can 


answer this question definitely would be 
glad to hear from them. We understand 
that some varieties are self fertile but we 
are in doubt whether all varieties may be 
classed in this way. 
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War Gardens. 


This year there are many people who 
have made a garden that either never had 
one before or who do not ordinarily make 
a garden. This work has had several in- 
fluences, all of which have been for good. 
The gardens have produced crops which 
have been valuable and which are needed 
to supplement the regular source of food 
supply. Those who are unused to mak- 
ing a garden have learned how the work 
is done and will in future have more re- 
spect for the tiller of the soil and also do 
less complaining about the high cost of 
food products. Another influence, which 
from an esthetic standpoint will be far- 
reaching, is the fact that those who have 
made war gardens for the production of 
edibles this year have come in contact 
with the soil and will naturally in future 
years become interested in floriculture. 

While it is doubtless true that some who 
ordinarily grew flowers only or flowers 
mostly, this year have grown vegetables 
only or vegetables mostly, yet we do not 
believe that the real flower lover has lost 
his interest in the subject nor do we be- 
lieve that his affection for beautiful flow- 
ers will be alienated for any length of 
time. 


Therefore, it is our impression that the 
spring of 1918, even though we be still 
further involved in war, will see flowers 
grown te a greater extent than ever be- 
fore. There is no reason why we should 
neglect our flower garden even though 
we produce more edibles. Keep up the 
growing of flowers and at the same time 
increase the garden by planting more 
food stuffs. 

MADISON COOPER. 


Commercial Growers $ Should Help 
The Modern Gladiolus Grower. 


Gladiolus growers who issue catalogues 
will confer a personal favor on the Edi- 
tor and help themseives at the same 
time by mentioning THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER in their printed matter, 
and giving the name and address of the 
publisher. We believe that none will 
dispute the fact that THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER has greatly increased the 
popularity of the Gladiolus. It has done 
more than any other one influence in re- 
cent years in this direction and it, there- 
fore, deserves the help of all who are 
interested. 

Don’t forget that the subscription price 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER will 
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be $1.00 per year, and three years for 
$2.00, beginning with January, 1918. Give 
the subscription price and the name and 
address of the publisher. It will occupy 
little space in your catalogue and will be 
helpful to all concerned. 


We have just learned of the death of 
Benjamin F. White, of Terryville, Conn., 
which occurred on June 11, 1917. Mr. 
White had been in declining health for 
several years and his demise was not un- 
expected. He was a Gladiolus hybridizer 
’ of considerable experience and his varie- 
ties are well known to some of our read- 
ers; among the varieties are September, 
America’s Lady, Kinz Philip, Harwinton, 
Dr. Goodwin, Farmington, etc. 





We are in receipt of the first issue of 
Journal of the International Garden Club. 
This pubiication is edited by Norman 
Taylor, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The Journal is a finely printed 
semi-annual publication of nearly 300 
pages. While we are not familiar with the 
purposes and scope of the International 
Garden Club, judging by the copy of the 
Journal in our hands, the work which it has 
undertaken must be an important one and 
we are pleased to have the assistance of 
the club in the field of promoting interest 
in gardening. 


Newport Horticultural Society. 
AUTUMN EXHIBITON. 


The Newport Horticultural Society tried 
a new experiment this year and held their 
autumn exhibition at Newport Beach. 
The hall was well adapted for this pur- 
pose and the light was especially good 

The quality of all the exhibits was very 
high, the best to be had from many of the 
private estates being shown. 

Mrs. E. B. Andrews, (V. May, gar- 
dener) won first for group of Palms and 
also Silver Cup for group of Ferns. 

Mr. Vincent Astor, (Jas. Boyd, gar- 
dener) was awarded first for six plants in 
pots shown in jardinieres and also first 
for a specimen Palm. 

Mrs. T. O. Richardson, (Jas. Robertson, 
gardener) won a first on a magnificent 
specimen of Palm. 

One of the finest exhibits in the show 
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was that of Mrs. W. G. Weld, (Jas. Watt, 
gardener). A display of bulbous flowers 
shown both cut and growing in pots. 
These included Lilies, Gladioli, Gloxianas, 
etc. 

In Dahlias, Miss Fannie Foster won 
first for 12 Cactus, W. D. Hathaway first 
on 12 decorative; Mrs. T. O. Richardson 
first, 20 Cactus and first 25 Cactus; Geo. 
L. Stillman firsts, 20 Peony, 20 show, 20 
Collarette; Mrs. W. G. Weld first, 20 
Pompon; Fred P. Webber firsts, 25 decor- 
ative, 25 Collarette and collection of Pom- 


m. 

The Gladioli shown were remarkable 
for size and length of stem. The follow- 
ing are the awards: 

Six varieties, 15 of each—Mrs. French 
Vanderbilt, ‘Daniel Hay, gardener) ‘irst, 
showing Mrs. Pendleton, Niagara, Mrs. 
A. E. Kunderd, America, Early Pink and 
Europa. Thesecond was won by Mr. Stu- 
art Duncan (Wm. McGillivray, gardener), 
and third by C. W. Brown & Son. 

Three varieties, 15 of each—Mr. French 
Vanderbilt first, showing Schwaben, Mrs. 
A. E. Kunderd and Mrs. Pendleton. C. 
W. Brown & Son, second. The name of 
the third was omitted from the card. 

Six spikes, red—C. W. Brown & Son 
first, with Liebesfeuer. Second, T. Suf- 
fern Tailer (Wm. Edward, gardener) with 
variety Mrs. Francis King. 

Six spikes, white—Mr. Stuart Dun- 
can, first, with Europa. Miss Fannie 
Foster, second with Europa. 

Six spikes, pink—Mr. Stuart Duncan 
first, with Mrs. Pendleton. Mr. French 
Vanderbilt, second with America. 

Six. spikes, yellow—Mr. French Van- 
derbilt, first with Schwaben. C.W.Brown 
& Son, second with Niagara. 

25 spikes Primulinus Hybrids—Name 
not on card, first. C. W. Brown & Son, 
second. 

Commercial grower collection—C. W. 
Brown & Son, first, Silver Medal, Thomas 
Cogger, second, Bronze Medal. 


Many growers of Gladioli have a sur- 
plus of bloom at certain seasons of the 
year and it is perhaps within our province 
to call their attention to the fact that 
many people enjoy flowers who have no 
opportunity of growing them and this 
applies especially to those who are sick or 
whocannot move about out of doors. The 
thought has been expressed that flowers 
to the living are better than flowers to the 
dead, but we cannot agree that one should 
have sence over the other. A floral 
tribute to the dead is certainiy appropri- 
ate, but nome the less flowers to the living 
aré equally appropriate. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


PRONUNCIATION OF GLADIOLUS. 











When you nailed your preference re- 
garding the pronunciation of the word 
Gladiolus to the masthead, so to speak, 
it seemed to me that a long step had been 
taken in permanently settling the ques- 
tion. THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
is the best exponent of the flower that we 
have, and many of us look upon it as 
authority in matters of this kind. As its 
editor, I have no doubt that you will be 
interested in the following incident which 
in my opinion, confirms your position. 

A short time ago on a visit to the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, Dr. 
David Griffiths, Agriculturalist, and my- 
self disagreed as to its correct pronunci- 
ation, he cited Dr. Beal as his authority as 
evidenced in the Extension Bulletin No. 9 
of Cornell University (page 93), I stuck 
by my old friend Webster. The argu- 
ment resolved itself into whether the “i” 
was long or short and whether it should 
be pronounced “die” or “dee.” 

The Bulletin coming from such an au- 
thorative source made me desirous of 
making sure of my position, so I wrote 
Dr. Mann, Dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell University 
asking whether Dr. Beal or the Dictionary 
was correct. Here is his reply: 

I have your letter asking about the us: «f the 
word “ Gladiolus” refe: to in one of our bul- 
letins. The name “ Giadiolus”’ is variously pro- 
nounced, as Dr. Beal says, and neither the accent 
nor the vowel sound seems to ‘ “stay put.” All of 
the dictionaries I have consulted give the long “i” 
when the aed in which it occurs is accented, 
or a short when “o” is accented. Phyfe’s 
** 10,000 Words Often Mispronounced” gives both 
pronunciations. 

a matter of faci the dictionaries do not make 
a pronunciation ; they merely record the generally 
accepted usage, "which is really the determining 
factor. Dr. Beal records his preference, and his 
reasons seem good well-sustained. Possibly 
the dictionaries may come to his point of view. 
I must confess, however, that the other authori- 
ties I have seen prefer “die” to “dee,” yo 
where the accent is om the penult. To accent the 
penult is wrong by all the rules, yet it is the com- 
mon or popular pronunciation, and is so recorded 
in the dictionaries. 

The editor of THE MoDERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
puts the pronunciation “ Gla-di'-o-lus’ a rt of 
the regular heading of his paper. Dr. is 
evidently in a minority, but I am not unt preps _ to 
say that he is not right. 

From a careful perusal of ‘on ~ e I 
quite agree with Dr. Mann “that accepted 
usage is the determining factor” which 
convinces me that your position (which 
is also ray position) is correct. 

Possibiy the tendency of the flower to 
break out in some unexpected color at an 
unexpected time might extend to the 
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pronunciation of the word which would 
explain why it refuses to “stay put.” 

‘To quote from a customer (florist): “If 
you want tosell any of them things around 
here you better call them ‘Gladio’-lus’ or 
they won’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, please drive another 
nail into that sign you have in your paper 
and let us see if we cannot get enough to 
hold it good and firm. 

Geo. P. Buck. 


ORIGIN OF VARIETIES MAIZE, ROUGE TORCH, 
MRS. JAMES LANCASHIRE, EZRA RUST, 
CLAUD MONNET AND BALTIMORE. 


In page 122 of the August issue of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, I note an 
inquiry concerning varieties, amongst 
them Maize, Mrs. James Lancashire, and 
Rouge Torch. As three of these have 
been named by me, I trust my informa- 
tion may be acceptable. 

Mrs. James Lancashire and Rouge Torch 
were both segregated at Cedar Acres. 
Maize was raised by Mr. John Umpleby 
of Lake View, N. Y., named and put upon 
the market by me. Rouge Terch was 
named at Cedar Acres, taking its name 
from the brilliant red torch-like tongue 
on inferior petals. The other was named 
for Mrs. James Lancashire, formerly of 
Aima, Mich., now of Manchester, Mass., 
where she has a beautiful garden at her 
summer home, “ Graftonwood.” 

I, too, should be glad to know where 
Ezra Rust, Claud Monnet and Baltimore 
originated and if same can be procured 
in quantity. B. HAMMOND TRACY. 


IS THERE A DOUBLE GLADIOLUS ? 


Have any of your readers produced a 
double Gladiolus? 

A letter from Col. Sandeman was read 
at the meeting of the Scientific Commit- 
tee of the R. H. S., London, on the 26th 
of August, 1913, in connection with the 
alleged doubling of Gladioli. As no speci- 
men came with the letter, the Committee 
could not decide the point raised. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Bateson remarked that if 
the fact were established it would be in- 
teresting, as there were several families, 
or orders; such, for example, as the 
Laebiatae, that, although having peloric 
form, do not show true doubling of the 
flower. 

In. 1915 I planted Doublet, described as 
“the best and most dependable double 
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flowered variety,” but it failed to produce 
a double flower for me. It would be in- 
teresting to learn how it earned its de- 
scription. G. C. 


SOME CORMLETS. 


Last January I planted two of Richard 
Diener’s Gladiolus bulbs, Theos. T. Kent, 
one of them 1} and the other a 2 inchsize. 
Both bulbs sent up two stalks each. 
Aug. 4 they had ripened and on digging 
I found from the smaller bulb two 2 inch 
bulbs and 180 cormlets; from the other 
bulb there were two 23 inch bulbs and 

‘495 cormlets—675 from the two bulbs 
planted, and the four flower stalks were 
allowed to make 24 seed pods. How’s 
that for some increase ? C. S. Tarr. 





ORIGIN OF VARIETIES. 


I note request of Ray P. Selover for in- 
formation as to the origin and name of 
several varieties of Gladioli, Ezra Rust be- 
ing among the list mentioned. This 
variety originated in the garden of Fred 
H. Stevens of Saginaw, Mich., and was 
named by him after one of our well 
known and highly esteemed citizens. Mr. 
Stevens also developed and named the 
varieties W. R. Burt and Jos. W. Fordney. 

Jno. J. SPENCER. 





TREE LEAVES FOR HEAVY SOIL — COAL 
ASHES—CULTURAL HINTS. 


Those of our friends who have a heavy 
soil to contend with in their gardens will 
find it beneficial to work in a liberal 
amount of leaves this fall after gathering 
them up from the lawn. Tree leaves are 
one of the best of fertilizers to be found and 
can be used freely on any soil with good 
results. 

Coal ashes should never be used in the 
garden under any conditions. Sand, 
char-coal and wood ashes are much bet- 
ter. Coal ashes absorb fertilizers; the 
small roots which feed the plants cannot 
penetrate it, as a result, if too much is 
used the plants turn yellow and die. A 
liberal application of the hoe or cultivator 
used prudently, is the best fertilizer known 
and quite essential to success. N. T. 





BURLAP SACKS FOR CURING AND STORING 
GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


To avoid injury from moisture in Gladi- 
olus corms while dormant I have used 
for several years sacks made of burlap of 
proper size to hold the bulbs, from a 
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dozen to a half peck or so. The bulbs as 
dug are placed in the sack, carefully la- 
belled and.tied. The sacks can be placed 
in the sunshine during warm days, and 
piled into baskets for carrying in in the 
evening, without mixing, and again spread 
out until cured. E. 





REMOVING TOPS FROM GLADIOLI AT 
DIGGING TIME. 


It will soon be time to dig Gladioli. I 
sometimes see exact and explicit instruc- 
tions as to the best method of cutting off 
the tops in harvesting the corms. 

I have grown the Gladiolus for 50 years 
or more, acres of them sometimes. I 
always twist off the top as I pick up the 
corm, which. is not injured in one case in 
one thousand. 

I have not always been able to have 
the corms exposed to the sun and wind 
to dry them the very best, but have al- 
ways cured them thoroughly. Zz. 
Note by the Editor— 

We use an ordinary pruning shears (2 
cheap one is pretty nearly as good as a 
more expensive one) and cut the tops 
off as they are removed from the ground. 
The pruning shears become dull rather 
rapidly but they are easily sharpened and 
they do not injure the hands as an ordi- 
nary shears would do. Twisting off the 
tops as suggested by “T” would be satis- 
factory where only a few hundred or 
possibly a few thousand were to be dug. 





POTATO DIGGER FOR GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


I have often wondered if any of the 
Gladiolus growers use the potato digger. 
I use the digger in the morning and let 
the bulbs lay on top of the ground to dry 
for a day cr two, then put into trays to 
dry. All large growers must use some 
machine to get the bulbs out of the ground 
in the shortest possible time and I think 
the potato digger does the work fairly 
well. The only fault is that the little 
bulbs are shaken loose from the large 
bulbs and must be picked up the same as 
onion sets. F. X. WALLNER. 


PINK PROGRESSION. 


I wonder how many have tried Pink 
Progression. 1 found it as claimed, earlier 
than Pink Beauty, but lighter than I had 
supposed from the description ; rather a 
flesh color than rose, witha distinct blotch 
and the spike quite long. 


Geo. S. WOODRUFF. 
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Henry Youell. 
OMI HE ERI 


The death of Henry Youell, Secretary 
of the American Gladiolus Society, oc- 
curred September 20, 1917, and his asso- 
ciates in the society mourn his death as 
a loss not only te the society but tc the 
entire horticultural and floricultural in- 
terests of this country. 

Mr. Youell was born in Great Yarmouth, 
England, July 16, 1844, and was thus 73 
years of age at the time of his death. 





HENRY YOUELL. 


His father, whose name was also Henry 
Youell, was with the Royal Nurseries for 
many years. These nurseries were started 
by the grandfather, John Youell, A. L. S, 
and later turned over to his three sons. 
The firm specialized in the Gladiolus and 
accomplished much to make this flower 
well known and popular throughout Eng- 
land. The firm was instrumental in dis- 
seminating that grand old variety Brench- 
leyensis, still a favorite with many, and 
their collection of Gladioli became the 
largest in England. 

At an early age Mr. Youell started to 
learn the business of his grandfather in 
all its branches. He had the advantage 
of being placed under one of the best 
propagators and plantsmen of that time. 
He was educated in private schools and 
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was third of a generation of florists who 
were distinguished in one branch or an- 
other of fioriculture. 

Henry Youell came to this country in 
1872, making his home first in Boston 
where he was in charge of the grounds 
and gardens of the Bostcn City Hospital, 
and later he came to Syracuse where he 
has since resided. Mr. Youell was elected 
Secretary of the American Gladiolus So- 
ciety in May, 1910, and has served in 
that capacity faithfully and efficiently up 
to the time of his death. He was also 
President of the Syracuse Florists’ Club 
and for many years was Syracuse cor- 
respondent for the Florists’ Exchange of 
New York. Mr. Youell was elected sec- 
retary of the American Gladiolus Society 
for the seventh consecutive time at the 
recent annual meeting of the society in 
New York. 

He was married in 1867 to Emily Rose 
Hubbard who died in 1909. There are 
four surviving children: Miss Mabel 
Youell, of Syracuse, who succeeds to the 
retail Gladiolus business of her father, 
Henry Robert Youell, of Syracuse, and 
Mrs. Ernest C. Edwards, of Lyndon, and 
Mrs. C. J. Lambert, Pierrepont Manor, 
N. Y. There are ten grandchildren of 
whom Lieut. Robert S. Lambert and Paul 
C. Lambert are both serving in the U. S. 
army, having volunteered since the dec- 
iaration of war. 

We know that the many friends and 
associates of Henry Youell throughout the 
United States will join us in sincere ap- 
preciation of his work and in extending 
sympathy ‘to his surviving relatives. 


Peginning with January, 1918, THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER will be en- 
larged to the new standard magazine 
size with the page 9x12”. The reasons 
for this change are several, the chief of 
which is that there is a large amount of 
matter always pressing for publication 
which we cannot find space for in the 
present limited form of the magazine. 
Another good reason for increasing the 
size page is that our illustrations will be 
more effective if they can be used without 
so much reduction. Still another reason 
is that we want to print matter about 
other summer flowering plants as well as 
the Gladiolus and without in any way 
neglecting the Gladiolus. 

With the increased size of page we ex- 
pect also to use a somewhat larger type 
which will certainly be appreciated by 
some of those who, like the Editor, are 
beginning the journey on the shady side 
of the hill of life and whose eyes may 
perhaps not be as keen as they once were. 

















QUERIES ANSWERg 


DEPARTMENT = 


























[ This department of THz MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.]}—Eprror. 





Rose Bushes in Cold Storage. 


To THE EpITor :— 


We have had inquiries about holding rose 
es in storage for late spring or summer 
planting. 

Can you give us information as to accurate 
temperature, method of packing. otc? etc? Should 
the roots be packed in moss ? at basis is used 
for storage charges? Any information that vou 
can give us will be appreciated. R. D.S. 

Answer :—Rose bushes should be stored 
at a temperature not lower than 30°F. 
From 30°F. to 34°F. is considered the 
best temperature. As a matter of fact, 
anything under 40°F. will give satisfactory 
results for retarding rose bushes for late 
planting. 

Rose bushes should be packed in paper 
lined boxes with the roots protected by 
damp moss or excelsior or similar material. 

Storage charges for goods of this kind 
should be figured on a basis of so much 
per cubic foot per month, probably in the 
neighborhood of 2c. to 4c. per cubic foot 
per month, depending on length of time 
in storage. Or, a charge of 4c. per cubic 
foot per month for the first month and 
2c. for each subsequent month might be 
a fair charge. 


Gladiolus Bulb Diseases. 


Ep. AlERICAN FLORIST : 


Some of my Gladiolus bulbs are diseased, the 
trouble showing as brown spots on the bulbs. 
Can you suggest a remedy? J. W. F. 

Answer :—This form of scab or dry rot 
is apparently caused by a fungus, Myri- 
ococeus fusan, that infects most varieties 
of Gladioli and allied bulbs, such as 
watsonias, antholyzas, ixias and freesias, 
where they are grown in soil too rich and 
moist. The best practical method of con- 
trolling it is to plant in fresh and not over 
rich soil, using chemical potato fertilizer 
rather than stable manure. Like the 
potato and beet scabs, it is worse on rich 
alkaline soils. Ordinary corn ground with 
a dressing of potato fertilizer containing a 
good percentage of acid phosphate will 
be suitable. 


The diseased bulbs may be treated be- 
fore planting by soaking them 12 minutes 
in a solution of copper sulphate, 1 oz. to 
10 gallons warm water; bichloride of 
mercury, # oz. to 10 szallons water; or 
commercial formalin, 4 oz. to 15 gallons 
water. Either solution is quite effective. 
The husks or skins should be removed 
from the bulbs before treatment, and 
they should be planted as soon as fairly 
well dried off. The scabs do not usually 
prevent the corms from growing unless 
they are so numerous as to destroy the 
rooting surface. 

In the case of rare varieties the scabs 
may be cut out, going well into the sound 
flesh, treated with one of the above anti- 
septic solutions and rolled in powdered 
sulphur before planting. 

As a rule never plant Gladiolus bulbs 
successive years on the same soil.—W 
VAN FLEET in Am. Florist. 


Keeping Dagger and Other Ferns. 
To THE Eprror :— 


Could you give me ony information as to the 
best way to keep fern: aa and other varie- 
ties, over winter? Should t be kept in cold 
storage as the only way ? Wout d they do well if 
kept in a cellar with a temperature below freez- 
ing ? , Fw Es 

Answer :—Dagger and fancy ferns for 
florists’ use are almost universally now 
kept over winter in cold storage. They 
keep so much better under that treat- 
ment that all other methods of preserving 
them over winter, unless it be on a very 
small scale, have become obsolete. Un- 
doubtedly they may be kept in a cellar 
where the temperature ranges from 32 to 
40°, but, of course, that practically means 
cold storage.— Florists’ Sastonge. 


These are war times ont florists who 
have waste space among their carnations 
will do well to try some of the Colvillei 
family of Gladioli for early forcing. Effi- 
ciency in utilizing space in expensive 
green-house temperature means additional 
profits. 
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Planting Sweet Peas in the Fall. 


Good results from fall planting of sweet 
peas have been quite common and as the 
work in connection wiih same is in the 
most respects the same as for the spring 
sown crop, we are glad to give an outline 
of how the fall planting is conducted. 

In the fall seed should be sown just late 
enough to insure its successful germina- 
tion which would ordinarily in the latitude 
of New York State be from the 15th of 
October to November Ist. The sweet 
pea is a native of Sicily in the Mediter- 
ranean and yet it is hardy enough to stand 
the severe winters of Northern New 
York. If the seeds are well germinated 
with but little growth above ground be- 
fore hard frost sets in the best results are 
secured, and hard freezing weather holds 
the plants in a dormant condition. Cov- 
ering with straw, leaves, tree branches or 
light boards is desirable after the ground 
is frozen. 

When the weather turns warm in the 
spring by the middle to the end of March 
or the first of April the protective ma- 
terial may be removed and the soil along 
the rows forked and loosened. Sweet 
peas planted in this way if they get the 
proper start in the fall will bloom from 
two to four weeks in advance of spring 
planted peas and besides, they are re- 
ported as being of stronger growth and 
that they will bloom longer and are in 
every way preferable. Sometimes if the 
winters are very severe winter killing will 
result, but on well drained soils there is 
little danger of this. 


Lansing, Michigan, _ 
has Gladioius Show. 


The Gladiolus is now an important part 
of the commercial activities of the en- 
terprising city of Lansing, Mich. The 
Capital National Bank recently extended 
an invitation to the florists of Lansing to 
use its lobby for a Gladiolus exhibition so 
that the people of the city might better 
become acquainted with this new industry. 
The show was held the week of Sept. 10th 
and was a great success. The manage- 
ment of the bank considers making it an 
annual affair. 

The lobby of the bank, which is finished 
in marble, made an excellent background 
for the show and the Lansing florists 
helped with the decorations. A large 
crowd of Lansing people, many of whom 
viewed the Gladiolus for the first time, 
attended the show and doubtless many of 
them will become Giadiolus enthusiasts. 
Earl Edgerton, probably the largest 
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grower of Gladioli in the neighborhood of 
Lansing, had a large exhibit and showed 
an attractive display of all the standard 
varieties and many of the new sorts in- 
cluding the Kunderd productions. 

L. W. Hoisington, who also makes a 
specialty of Gladioli, likewise made a fine 
display, also showing Asters and other 
annuals. 

Fred W. Baumgras, a third exhibitor, 
had fine stock and in good quantity. 

The amatevrs, or private gardeners, 
turned out well and a number of them ex- 
hibited fine flowers as a part of the show. 

Here is an example which may be well 
followed by other cities and which will 
help popularize the Gladiolus. Gladiolus 
growers should make an effort to start 
annual exhibitions wherever possible, 
either in connection with some other 
regular flower show or exhibition of some 
kind or separately as above described. 


Subscription Premium 
Corms Bring Fine Bloom. 


One of our subscribers who made one 
attempt at growing the Gladiolus and had 
poor success was induced to try it again 
through our special premium offer of 
Gladiolus corms with a subscription to 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and we 
are pleased to report her success as follows: 

I wish to thank you for the bulbs of 
the variety Mrs. Francis King sent me as 
premium for subscription to THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. There were 134 
and they all bloomed with spikes three 
and four feet tall and each flower ex- 
tremely large. They were planted in 
open ground with no shade and in pre- 
viously uncultivated soil which had been 
in grass and weeds. 

For two years before I had been much 
interested in the Gladiolus, but after pur- 
chasing one hundred bulbs which proved 
to be infected with gray lice, I was quite 
disheartened. I treated these bulbs with 
sulphur and planted them, but only one 
or two survived. 

Having had such success from the bulbs 
you sent, I am again much interested. 

Mrs. C. M. 

It should be noted in this connection 
that the corms sent to the subscriber 
were of mixed sizes, some of them indeed 
were quite small down to #”’. This goes 
to show the great blooming qualities of 
small corms of the variety, Mrs. Francis 
King. 





' 





We were late in getting out THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER last month nearly 
two weeks and the only excuse is the 

great demand on the time of the Editor 
for all sorts of work. This month we are 
again late, but not quite as late as last 
month and next.month we hope to be 
still nearer on time. 
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“My New ‘Glad’ Catalog” 
will be mailed to you as soon as it is 
ready, if you will send me your name 
and address. 


JELLE ROOS 


Dept. D. 








Milton, Mass, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


y tot ind 
effective in disposi: ive 
ase Capes Sy ward) 51.68 per tution. Ad- 
ditional lanes 5c. each. 








Fas, BARGAIN LIST of Gladiolus Bulbs for 

Mixture of named varieties and Childsi 
pl % to % inch per 1000, $3.00; % to % in., 
$5.00 ; ama, % inch and less $5.06. No order 
taken for less than 500 bulbs. Woodside Gladioli 
Gardens, San Mateo, California. 








E. KIRCHHOFF CO., Pembroke, N. Y., 

growers of the finest ee such as 
Pendleton, ~~ Niagara, Pink Perfection, 
Europa, Mrs. a. War, Peace, pti Corres- 
pondence solici 





If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
grower, you will find the columns of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle of America 


coe on scientific, experiences—not on 
theoretical concl S. 

In addition to its contributed articles by well- 
a on = , di- 
and Eur he ay see oy on regularly 
pu in the Chronicle. 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the official organ 
of the Nationa! Association of and the 
American Association of Park Superintendents. 
Published: monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year 


THE CHRONICLE PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 


W. E. Woodward & Son 


— GROWERS OF — 


Choice Gladioli 


Saxonville, Mass. 











“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.28 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 











Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER, N. H. 


Send for beautiful descriptive booklet of Rare Gladioli. 





deGroat & Stewart 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 


We specialize in the choice American and 
French varieties. Catalogue on request. 


Bath, N.Y. 








Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. KETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 











U. Lemoine § Son 


Nurserymen, Dancy, France 
GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 














GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Flowerfield L. I. 
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Betscher’s Primulinus Hybrids 


HE BETSCHER STRAIN of this fetching new type of 

Gladioli is the last word in Quality Gladioli—all who 
have inspected or tested them are loud in their praise. 
Only the best blood of ali types of Gladioli have been used 
in their evolution. 


When we first sowed primulinus species we saw its possi- 
bilities and future value—dcubtless we have made more crosses 
on this one type than all other breeders have made in all classes 
until now. The finest seedlings in our early work were :narked 
out—the balance discarded. Our stock of it is the largest in 
commerce. We offer in large lots— 


Primulinus Species 
Primulinus Hybrids 
Select Yellows, Pinks, Reds, Whites, Old Golds 
Our hybrids of Lermoinei, Childsi &c. are very fine. 


From the many thousand hybrids we have selected the finest to color; 
hence our selections of Pinks, Reds, Yellows and Whites excel mixtures 
made from best named sorts. We have had over 400 sorts representing 
all the noted specialists’ best and latest introductions but few of them used 
in our breeding—and breeding and plant evolution has had our first con- 
sideration for some years. In all this time our work has been wholesale. 


For 1917-18 season we offer large tots of exceptional mixtures 
and named sorts: 

Crimson Glow, Crimson Giant, Dora Krais, Myrtle, Mrs. Watt, 
Gen. Kuroki, Mephisto, _ Panama, Scarsdale, etc. 
Augusta, Brenchleyensis, Chicago White, Halley, Minnesota, 
Niagara, Norma Dee Childs, Baron Hulot, etc. 





Betscher’s Peonices—Cream of 1200 sorts. 
Betscher’s Hemerocallis Hybrids—Very fine. 
Betscher’s Cannas, etc.—all the best. 


C. BETSCHER 


Plant Breeder Dover, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Attention, Growers of 
Cut Flowers! 


Your big profits are obtained from your late blooms. 
The variety Gretchen Zang (Mrs. Austin) is 
one of the biggest profit getters in the business. It has 
three prime essentials: Beautiful Color—Lateness of 
Bloom—Blooms from the Smallest Bulbs. 


Description:—The blooms are large and sparkling, and the most beauti- 
ful soft melting shade of pink, blending into deep salmon on lower petals. 
Strikingly beautiful and likely the only variety that approaches closely the 
brilliant colorings of the Beaute Poitevine geranium. Spike tall and graceful 
waved one. First Prize Winner and Award of Merit 


with an occasional 


Gladiolus Society of Ohio. 


Our stock is now sufficient to offer this sterling novelty at a 


reasonable price. Let us quote you. 


AUSTIN-COLEMAN CoO. 


Wayland 


“Home of Elm Hill Gladioli” 


Ohio 














An Introduction 


to our Peonies & Iris can be 
had thru special offer— 


1 Peony root. Large, s 
for $1.00. 


1 Iris root. Velvety purple flowers. 10c., 
12 for $1.00. 


Only strong divisions will be sent. 


Our list is not large, but 
best varieties. 


Orchadotte 
Box M 


West Point, Pa. 


+ 


oft pink flowers, 





E. E. STEWART 


i Wholesale Grower of 
Send for it. . 


ot Poin GLADIOLI 














RICHARD DIENER C0. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Originators and Growers of 
the Largest and Finest 


GLADIOLUS 


in the world. 


Kentheld, Marin County, California 














List of 85 varieties. 























Myrtle and 








Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


Our weather conditions were 
favorable, and we expect to 
harvest a large crop of the 
above named varieties. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 


Wichert, IIL 
































BOUND VOLUMES FOR 


Moone bound copies of THE 

coEaN aes GROWER of 

and Ill, with indexes, 

are now a ntte! Mi fney egate nearly 

575 pages and contain much useful infor- 

mation. Mailed to any address postpaid 
$1.25 per Vol. or $3.75 for the three. 


MADISON COOPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 








Home Grown 1917 Seeds 


“SUPERIOR QUALITY” 
OF THE BEST 


Cut-Flower Perennials and Annuals 
Plants also 


SEND FOR LIST 


Are you a lover of Delphiniums 


the most heavenly blue flower that grows? 


Then you went a package of our 

Grand Mixture of Gold Medal 

Hybrids. We grow them by the 
thousands. 


Trade packet, 20c.; % oz., 35c. 


OCTOBER IS STILL TIME FOR 
SOWING PERENNIAL SEEDS. 


THE PUDOR FARMS 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Growers 


Puyallup - - - Wash.,U.S.A. 






































Gladiolus Specialists 


Growers of Bulbs and Plants 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Phloxes, Irises, Ete. 
Awarded Gold Medal at Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition for the best display of 
seedling Dahlias, and Bronze Medal on dis- 

play of Gladioli. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. SEND FOR IT. 


The Wilmore Floral Co. 


(Successors to W. W. Wilmore, Jr.) 


Denver, Colorado 




















THE KING 


OU probably remember that we 

bought the entire stock of this 
variety of Mr. J. L. Moore last winter 
and offered some of the bulbs in the 
columns of The Modern Gladiolus 
Grower. We find this fall upon this 
stock coming into bloom that there 
is about 5% of a salmon red mixed 
in with it. We are sorry that we sold 
any of this stock until we had grown 
it for a year and cleaned it up but 
we stand ready to make good to 
anyone who bought any of this 
stock from us. 
Our price for the above variety will be the 
same as last year— 
1st size bulbs $1 per doz. 

Pianting size, $1 per 100 

Bulblets $2 per 1000 





C. W. Brown & Son 
Ashland, Mass. 


P. S. -We havea good stock of Primulinus 
Hybrids in all sizes. 





M. F. WRIGHT 


Gladiolus Grower 


immmmnaiel 


a 








1332 ECKART ST. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 











BEREIEBSEREREREE 


Headquarters for 


Gladiolus 
“MRS. WATT” 


The Brilliant 
Wine Colored Novelty 


HOMER F. CHASE 


GROWER OF GLADIOLI 

















WILTON - NEW HAMPSHIRE 






































Bulbs— 


I have sold out on Ist size 
NARCISSUS’ except Barrii 
Consp., $1.50; Sulphur Pheonix, 
$1.50; Pearl White, $1.50; Soleil 
d’Or, $1.50. 


In 2nd size I have Horsfieldi, 
Empress, Sulphur Phoenix at 
$1.09. 


All per 100—f. o. b. here. 


Gladioli 


I am now digging some very fine 
bulbs. If interested let me know 
your wants. 


Cc. S. TAIT 
Brunswick - - Ga. 





Geo. $. Woodruff 
Tadependence, Towa 


Fine Gladioli 





— 


See mv advertisements in previous num- 
bers. Catalogue on application. 























Munsell & Harvey 


Growers of Gladioli 
Ashtabula - Ohio 


























A GARDEN 


- Wayside 
Hardy 
Perennials 


WILL BE A GARDEN OF BEAUTY 
IN JUNE. 


THE PLANTS ARE READY. 
WILL YOU TRY THEM? 


Wayside Gardens 


Mentor Box G Ohio 

















Vaughan’s : 
in 
GLADICLI 


Beautiful Carmine with 
white throat. 

Per dez., $1.30; per 100, $9. 
Pp, o s t ” 
The best and most dis- 
tinct of all the Prim- 
ulinus Type. 

Per doz., $2; per 100, $15. 
Chicago White 
The best early white. 
Per doz., 35.; per 100, $2.25 
Write for our 1917 Cat- 
alog—Grand Novelties 
in and CANNAS. 


Vaughan’s 
Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33. Randolph St. 


MARGARET NEW YORK, 43 Barclay St. 























WESTERBEEK & KLYN Sunnyside 
BULB GROWERS - Gladiolus Gardens 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND L. Merton Gage, Proprietor 
25 Beaver Street, New York City Natick, Massachusetts 


QUALITY — EooNoMY —-SeRTICE Gladioli Exclusively 


























GLADIOLUS BULBS 


of our own growing—wholesale and retail 
—best standard and new varieties: 


Notice—We have as many orders as we can handle for fall de- 
livery, but will be glad to send you our new price list as soon as 
printed in exchange for your name and address. 


G.D.BLACK, - - - Albert Lea, Minn. 

















Surplus Stock-— ee 


WRITE NOW FOR SPECIAL a 
QUOTATIONS ON Peonies 


Pendleton Delphinium 


Peace and other hardy plants 


Niagara in large supply. 
Pink Perfection 
Halley Fall is a favorable time 


AND A DOZEN OTHER GOOD to plant them. 
ONES. 


Brookland Gardens - 
Choice Gladioli Willis E. Fryer 
Woburn, - - Mass. Marterville, - Minnesota 


























